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PALESTINE: THE PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION 
AND THE ZIONIST CONGRESS. 


" ALF a loaf is better than no bread’ is a peculiarly 
H English proverb; and considering the attitude which 
both the Arab and the Jewish representatives adopted 

in giving evidence before us, we think it improbable that either 
party will be satisfied at first sight with the proposals we have 
submitted for the adjustment of their rival claims. For Partition 
means that neither will get what it wants. . . . But it seems to us 
possible that on reflection both parties will come to realise that 
the drawbacks of Partition are outweighed by its advantages.’’* 

The immediate reception by both Jews and Arabs of the Report? 
and of the Government’s Statement of Policy approving its pro- 
posals was perhaps even more hostile than the Commission had 
anticipated. The two parties rivalled one another in the violence 
of their condemnation. Moreover, this hostility was quickly 
reflected in the House of Commons, where the attitude of many 
Members contrasted strikingly with the virtually unanimous 
approval with which the British Press had received the Report. 
The Government thus found itself in the position of submitting 
its proposals to the Permanent Mandates Commission on July 30 
without the pledged support of Parliament. It remains to be seen 
whether both sides will, as the Commission hoped, modify their 
views on reflection. It is, however, significant that on August II 
the Zionist Congress at Ziirich, without committing itself to the 
principle of partition, decided ‘‘ to enter into negotiations with a 
view to ascertaining the precise terms of his Majesty’s Government 
for the proposed establishment of a Jewish State.”’ 

Both Arabs and Jews object primarily to the principle of par- 
tition as such. Apart from this, Jewish criticism of the Report 
has concentrated chiefly on three points. In the first place, it is 
denied that the Mandate has proved unworkable, it being argued 
that the Government has shown insufficient determination. 
Secondly, objection is taken to the proposal that Jewish immigra- 
tion should be restricted by a “ political high level’”’ in addition 
to the “‘ economic absorptive capacity ’’ of Palestine, as laid down 
in the Churchill Memorandum of 1922. Thirdly, it is ar a) 
that the proposed frontiers allocate a mere fraction (one-fifth) of 
Palestine to the Jewish State ; that they leave under British man- 
date the purely Jewish suburbs of Jerusalem ; that they preclude 
the possibility of Jewish development of the Beersheba district 
in the south ; and that they hand over to Arab control valuable 
Jewish investments—notably the Palestine Potash Company and 
the Jordan power station. 
= (1) Quoted from the Report of the Palestine Royal Commission, Cmd. 5479» 
ake 394. 

(2) For a summary of the Report and of the Government’s Statement of 
Policy, see the Bulletin of July 24 last, Vol. XIV, No. 2. 
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On the Arab side particular objection is taken to the fact that 
the proposed Jewish State would secure the best land, and would 
include nearly as many Arabs (225,000) as Jews (258,000). Steps 
were at once taken by the Arab Higher Committee to enlist the 
support of the Arab Kings and Princes, with varying results, 
Both the King and the Prime Minister of Iraq condemned the 
proposed partition, the latter stating that he could not believe that 
any Arab could be found willing to assume the rule of the proposed 
new Arab State. Moreover, the Iraq Government lodged a protest 
against partition with the Council of the League of Nations, arguing 
that the proportion of the Jewish population should remain fixed 
approximately as at present. On the other hand, the King of 
Saudi Arabia wrote more cautiously that ‘‘ the cause of our brothers, 
the Palestinian Arabs, has been, and is, engaging much of our 
anxiety and attention. You know that we have not spared, and 
will not spare, any effort to find means for a just and right solution 
of your problem by the will of Allah.’”’ The Emir of Transjordan 
was not unnaturally even more conciliatory, arguing that the 
proposal for partition should be carefully considered. 

The debates in the House of Lords (July 20 and 21), and the 
House of Commons (July 21) revealed an unexpected degree of 
opposition to the partition proposal. In both Houses it was 
suggested that the Report should be submitted to a Joint Select 
Committee, but this proposal was rejected by the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, who declared: “‘ That would mean that 
we could not go to the League next week, could not get out of the 
present position until after months of inquiry, and at the end of 
it there would still have to be negotiations on the proposals with 
the Zionist Organization, the Jewish Agency, and representative 
Arabs.” 

The debate in the House of Lords was remarkable for the speech 
by Lord Samuel, who was the first Palestine High Commissioner, 
from 1920 to 1925. He roundly condemned partition: ‘Out of 
400,000 Jews, one-third, or 142,000, will not be in the Jewish State 
at all. The number that is left is 258,000. In the same territory, 
according to the Commission, there will be 225,000 Arabs. . . . 
The Commission . . . have put a Saar, a Polish Corridor, and 
half a dozen Danzigs and Memels in a country the size of Wales. 
But his alternative suggestion that Palestine should be governed 
by a Federal Council, that the Jews should voluntarily restrict 
immigration so as to remain a minority, and that the Arabs should 
agree to Jewish settlement in Transjordan, antagonized Jewis! 
feeling even more than the Commission’s Report. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Ormsby-Gore concentrated 0” 
the past history of Palestine. In a reference to the McMahon 
correspondence he pointed out “ that the then British Government 
were not in a position, even if they had the wish, to promise the 
Sherif of Mecca that Palestine would be included in the Arad 
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territories, because at that very moment it was clearly bound to 
France, and France had reserved the future of Palestine and aspired 
to the hope that it would be French.’’ Subsequently long negotia- 
tions between the Allied Powers led to a new arrangement, which 
culminated in the Balfour Declaration. The facts were that the 
pledge to the Jews was a promise not of Palestine, but of a home 
in Palestine, whilst the pledge to the Arabs was not a promise of 
Palestine, but a general promise to promote their independence. 
The chief obstacle to conciliation lay in the Mandate itself, which 
was a very different thing from the Balfour Declaration. It forbade 
joint education of Jews and Arabs and, therefore, any solution of 
the language difficulty ; and it enjoined the introduction of self- 
government which, when proposed, had been almost universally 
opposed. The Mandate, however, was not a Bible, and must be 
revised if unworkable. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s original motion was “that this House 
approves the policy of his Majesty’s Government relating to 
Palestine as set out in Cmd. 5513.’"*_ In view of the hostility shown 
in the debate, however, the Government finally accepted Mr. 
Churchill’s amendment to the effect “ that the proposals contained 
in Cmd. 5513, relating to Palestine, should be brought before the 
League of Nations with a view to enabling his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, after adequate inquiry, to present to Parliament a definite 
scheme taking into full account all the recommendations of the 
Command Paper.” 

At the meeting of the Permanent Mandates Commission on 
July 30 Mr. Ormsby-Gore made a preliminary statement which 
included the following passages :— 


‘Nobody recognizes more clearly than I do that at this 
particular session of the Permanent Mandates Commission you 
are only authorized by the Council of the League to give a pre- 
liminary report to the Council on the far-reaching issues involved. 
Parliament has retained the right to examine a definite scheme 
ii and when a definite scheme is formulated. If Parliament 
retains this right, so also do you, and so does the Council of the 
League. But let there be no misunderstanding. Preliminary 
approval or disapproval of the working out of the ‘form of a 
scheme,’ to use the British Government’s considered words, 
carries us far. Approval will involve negotiations with Jews 
and Arabs if they are willing to negotiate, and will involve the 
preparation of a ‘ definite’ scheme for submission to you. And 
even then our mutual task will not be concluded, for the whole 
idea of any definite scheme on the general lines proposed involves 
ad referendum the drafting of treaties and subsidiary financial 
and military agreements and the drafting of an amended or 
modified form of mandate for those parts of Palestine for which his 


Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom is to continue to 
—— 
(1) This is the ‘‘ Statement of Policy” published on July 8, 1937. 
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act as Mandatory on behalf of the League. This is a large pro. 
gramme involving collaboration between us, your commendations 
to the Council, and the Council’s approval at successive stages. . . . 

** But it is essential that I should make clear at the outset 
that his Majesty’s Government are not tied and have not com- 
mitted themselves in detail to the particular scheme of Par. 
tition outlined in the final chapters of the Royal Commission’s 
Report. ... 

** Indeed, the Royal Commission themselves recommend that 
this should be referred in due course to a boundary commission. 
It may well be that preliminary negotiations may have to be 
undertaken before this boundary commission is set up, but the 
terms of reference, the nature, and constitution of such a boundary 
commission are obviously of great moment, and it seems to me 
that they constitute an essential step without which it will not 
be possible to formulate the form of a definite scheme. This, 
therefore, is a matter which I should like to discuss with the 
Permanent Mandates Commission at this session, for the subse- 
quent next steps must be envisaged, steps which will have to be 
undertaken as soon as the Council of the League has pronounced 
on the recommendations you make to them at this session. In 
fact, the stage at which the Boundary Commission is to be set 
up requires exploration.” 


On August 2 the Commission decided on the following pro- 
gramme of work. Firstly, it would examine the administration of 


Palestine in the past two years, this being calculated to throw 
light upon the fundamental issue—namely, the modification of 
the Palestine régime proposed by the British Government. 
Secondly, it would ascertain whether the material before it was 
sufficient to enable the Council to form an opinion on the problem 
as a whole, as well as on the various solutions proposed. Thirdly, 
it would give the Council an account of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each of the possible solutions of the problem— 
namely, maintenance of the existing Mandate, modification of the 
Mandate, cantonization, partition, or any other possibility which 
might arise out of the discussions. In the course of this examina- 
tion it would be necessary to ascertain whether the Mandate as 
drafted in 1922 was itself unworkable, or whether intervening 
circumstances had made it impossible to contemplate its being 
carried out without fundamental changes. 


The Commission decided to adopt as the basis of its work the 
1936 Report on the administration of Palestine, while taking 
account, in considering the various matters deali with in this 
Report, of the information and comments on these matters Col 
tained in the Report of 1935 and in the Report of the Koy# 
Commission. 

The meetings of the Commission have been private, but !t © 
evident from the published communigués that the discussio!s 
between its members and the British representatives have bee? 
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very comprehensive. One or two of the subjects raised deserve 
particular mention. Replying to questions regarding the 1936 
disturbances, the British representatives explained that, while 
using all possible methods to suppress disorder, the Adminis- 
tration had endeavoured to avoid causing excess hardship to 
innocent persons, or permanently widening the gulf between Arabs 
and Jews and creating a permanently embittered Arab population. 
On another point, the British representative explained that the 
intervention of the Arab Rulers during the disturbances was taken 
on their own initiative. Mr. Ormsby-Gore also pointed out that 
if the existing situation in Palestine was to be continued, immigra- 
tion would have to be very much restricted, while, if a Jewish 
State was constituted, there would be a great increase in the 
demand for industrial labour, and immigration would be pro- 
portionately greater. As to the transfer of people from one State 
to the other, the British Government wished this to be done on a 
voluntary basis, with proper compensation for those removed. 

The Commission completed its Report to the Council on 
August 17. This has not yet been published, but is understood 
to raise no objection in principle to the British plan, but to suggest 
the institution of a transitional period, if necessary with a modifi- 
cation of the present Mandate, in order to permit the examination 
and application of the contemplated partition in the best possible 
conditions. 

No less important then the meetings of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission was the Zionist Congress held at Ziirich from August 3 
to 16. This was remarkable for the conflict between the pro- 
tagonists of partition, led by Dr. Weizmann and Mr. Ben Gurion 
(leader of the Labour Party), and the opponents, led by the Orthodox 
Zionists. Dr. Weizmann made it clear that, although he supported 
the principle of partition, on the ground that this would make 
possible a far larger volume of Jewish immigration, he rejected 
the detailed proposals of the Commission. In particular, he 
demanded firstly, genuine sovereignty, including immediate control 
of immigration ; secondly, that the Jewish suburbs of Jerusalem 
should be added as an enclave to the Jewish State. 

Following prolonged debates, a compromise was reached. 
Resolutions were adopted, by 300 votes to 158, which, while 
declaring ‘‘ that the scheme of partition put forward by the Com- 
mission is unacceptable,’’ empowered the Executive “to enter 
into negotiations with a view to ascertaining the precise terms 
of H.M. Government for the proposed establishment of a Jewish 
State,” although ‘‘in such negotiations the Executive shall not 
commit either itself or the Zionist organization, but in the event 
o! the emergence of a definite scheme for the establishment of 
a Jewish State such scheme shall be brought before a newly-elected 
Congress for consideration and decision.” 

It is important to note, as the chairman of the Executive 
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pointed out on August 13, that the decision to negotiate with the 
British Government did not mean assent to the principle of par. 
tition. In fact, many opposed in principle to partition had voted 
with the majority because, for the time being, the movement 
could neither accept nor reject a plan which was unclear, jp- 
adequate, and vague. The final and decisive word rested with 
the next Congress. 

It should also be noted that there must be some delay before 
the three Commissions appointed by the Zionist Executive, on 
frontiers, immigration, and finance, can make their reports. 

Finally, it may be worth recalling that the Jewish organiza- 
tion responsible for Palestine is not the Zionist Organization, but 
the Jewish Agency; although, on the other hand, the Zionist 
Organization has one-half of the seats on the Jewish Agency’s 


Executive, and must very largely influence its decisions. 
B. S. K. 





9 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. : Ti , 
August 5th—German gymnastic associations in four Upper Austrian 


towns were dissolved by the police. 

August 10th.—Karl Saxinter, the leader of the military gymnastic 
organization of the illegal Communist party, was sentenced to eight 
months’ hard labour; other leaders were also sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment. The evidence showed that some of the prisoners had 
succeeded in smuggling themselves into the Heimwehr. 

August 15th.—Dr. Kung, the Chinese Minister of Finance, arrived 
in Vienna and saw the Chancellor. 

August 17th.—Dr. Kung, in a statement for a British press repre- 
sentative, said China was fighting for Great Britain and for all other 
States which were menaced by Japanese Imperialism. ‘‘ We did 
our best,” he said, ** to avoid this clash, but Japan wanted to force us 
into a fight jointly with her against Soviet Russia, or, as she said, 
against the Communist menace, and we refused this. Japan needs 
China as an advance guard against the Soviet.” 


Belgium. 

August 9th.—Le Soir published a statement that two Belgian 
trawlers had been seized by Spaniards among their crews, while fishing 
off the Irish coast on July 29th, and taken to the insurgent port of 
Pasajes. On arrival the Belgian members of the crew were arrested, 
but had since been repatriated through the intervention of their 
( 


onsul, 


Brazil. 

August 4th.—An order of the Minister of Finance was published, 
cancelling all operations recently authorized involving the sale of 
coflee to Germany against compensation marks, on the ground that 
Germany had failed to carry out her undertakings. 


Bulgaria. 

August 4th-—M. Guitcheff, former Minister and leader of the 
Agrarian party, was arrested, apparently on the grounds of his recent 
criticisms of the régime when abroad. 

August 1oth.—The Government announced their decision to 
intern M. Guitcheff for six months. 

August 11th.—It was learnt that representatives of five proscribed 
parties, including the Agrarians, had protested to the Prime Minister 
against M. Guitcheff’s internment. 


China. 
_ August 4th.—The Japanese military authorities were reported to 
have ordered all newspapers in the Peking area, including several 
English publications, to suspend publication. 

A Japanese motorized column of 400 vehicles and 2,000 men 
traversed Peking en route from Fengtai to Tungchow. 

Fighting was reported north of the Nankou pass. 
_ August 5th.—It was reported that the Japanese had moved the 
“0th mabe of the East Hopei Government from Tungchow to 
Peking, 
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Japanese estimates of casualties. (See Japan). 

Japanese Minister for War in the Diet. (See Japan). 

August 6th.—During the evacuation of 1,000 Japanese civilians 
from Hankow, the Japanese landed Marines and Chinese troops sur. 
rounded the Concession. 

Admiral Shen, Mayor of Tsingtao, was reported to have notified 
the Japanese that he would forcibly resist any attempt to land Marines 
there. 

Tientsin reports estimated that 200,000 Central Government 
troops were assembled in the Northern Provinces. 

August 7th.—Police visited the Government wireless station in 
Peking and removed the essential transmitting and receiving parts. 

August 8th.—It was reported that all Japanese residents had 
been evacuated from Hankow, and that the Japanese Marines and 
gunboats there had withdrawn. The evacuation of Nanking, Fuhu, 
and Shiuchow had also been completed. 

A joint telegram from the British correspondents in Peking stated 
that the Japanese were reported to be in control of the railway at 
strategic points to the north, east, and west, and had advanced their 
posts on the railway line to Hankow to 25 miles south of Changsintien, 
and on the line to Nanking to 20 miles south of Tientsin. 

The Chinese 13th Army Corps from Suiyuan was reported to be 
near Nankou, but, according to the Japanese Military Attaché in 
Peking, the outlook for war or peace depended on whether they adopted 
“a challenging attitude.” 

The Chinese Foreign Office spokesman stated that relations with 
Japan had reached such a critical stage that the issue of peace or war 
would have to be determined almost at once. “It is still not too 
late,”’ he added, “ to avert a disastrous conflict if Japan makes a great 
effort to that end.” 

According to the Nanking correspondent of Nichi Nichi, the 
Japanese Embassy staff had decided to postpone the mission of the 
Ambassador (M. Kawagoe) to Tientsin, as “no peaceful settlement 
by diplomatic negotiations is possible in view of the present conditions.” 

It was understood that the secretary of the Japanese Embassy 
at Peking had expressed regret for the raid on the Soviet Consulate 
at Tientsin on August Ist to the Soviet Consul-General at Peking; 
he explained that the Japanese forces at Tientsin had not been numerous 
enough at the time to maintain order in the quarter where the Soviet 
Consulate was situated, but made no mention of the Soviet demands 
for punishment of the raiders, return of the looted property, of 
compensation for damage done. 

Three thousand Japanese troops entered Peking under Major- 
General Kawabe, who issued a proclamation that they had come to 
preserve peace and order, and that disturbers of the peace would be 
severely punished. 

August gth.—It was reported that General Chang Tsu-chung, 
commander of the 38th Division, and acting chairman of the Hoper 
Chahar Political Council since General Sung Cheh-yuan’s departure, 
had resigned his posts. 

Japanese reinforcements continued to arrive at Taku, the port 
of Tientsin, and it was estimated that the present strength of the 
Japanese forces in North China was 45,000. 
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A shooting affray occurred when a party of Japanese attempted 
to enter the Hungjao aerodrome outside Shanghai, and a Japanese 
officer, Lieutenant Ohyama, and a seaman were killed. Chinese 
reports alleged that the Japanese had refused to halt when challenged, 
and that the lieutenant had fired and killed a Chinese sentry. 

It was reported that as a result of the incident a large exodus to 
the international settlement had begun, and that strong Japanese 
forces were guarding the Japanese concession, while Chinese forces 
held the surrounding region. 

August 1oth.— Japanese Navy Office statement re shooting incident 
at Shanghai. (See Japan). 

Dr. Kung’s visit to Germany. (See Germany, External Affairs). 

August 11th.—Tension in Shanghai was increased by the arrival 
at Woosung of 15 Japanese warships of the Third Fleet, with decks 
cleared for action, to join the five already moored in the river off the 
international settlement. The Chief of Staff of the Third Fleet issued 
a statement in Shanghai that Chinese provocative and warlike prepara- 
tions and the shooting of Lieutenant Ohyama had caused anxiety for 
the lives and property of Japanese residents; the Third Fleet had 
therefore increased its strength to the degree necessary solely of 
keeping guard. 

A Japanese official statement issued later said that the action 
of Chinese in the Shanghai area was regarded as incompatible with the 
agreement of 1932, providing for the withdrawal of Chinese regular 
forces and their replacement by Peace Preservation Corps, and that 
the shooting of two Japanese on August 9th was regarded as an incident 
requiring further action; the Japanese Admiral therefore demanded 
that the Peace Preservation Corps and all military effectives should be 
withdrawn to a distance of not less than 30 miles from Shanghai, and 
that all defences prepared within the area should be immediately 
dismantled. 

Japanese reports stated that Shanghai was surrounded by 100,000 
Chinese troops while 10,000 Chinese militiamen were stationed within 
the area covered by the truce agreement of 1932. 

The first fighting between Japanese troops and those of the Chinese 
Central Government army was reported to have broken out at Nankow, 
50 miles north of Peking, and near the Great Wall, when the Japanese 
attacked and bombarded the town. 

It was reported that Japanese Consular officials had dispatched 
an unsigned memorandum to the Consular Body, notifying them of 
their intention to take over the Post Office and wireless in the British 
Concession, and the Chinese telegraphs in the French Concession. 

According to a message from British correspondents in Peking 
the city remained almost completely isolated, with no telegraphic or 
long-distance telephone communication with the outside world. 

Japanese forces at Liang-siang were attacked by 1,000 Chinese, 
who were eventually driven off with heavy losses. 

Remnants of the Chinese 2gth Army, who had been harrying the 
gags south of Tientsin, were defeated at Tuliuchen, leaving 80 
dead, 

August 12th——The Chinese 88th Division from Nanking moved 
into the Shanghai area to reinforce the local forces. On the ground 
that this action was a specific infringement of the 1932 Agreement, 
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the Japanese authorities in Shanghai convened a meeting of the Joint 
International Truce Commission, appointed to supervise the execution 
of the Agreement (consisting of British, French, Italian, American, 
Chinese, and Japanese representatives), and lodged a protest, pointing 
out that owing to the close proximity of the Chinese forces they were 
compelled to take up a defensive position. : 

The Chinese representative alleged that the Japanese themselves, 
by posting troops in Chinese territory, had absolved China from any 
obligation to observe the terms of the Agreement, and concluded by 
rejecting all the Japanese demands. The Mayor of Greater Shanghai 
rejected a request by the Joint Commission for the withdrawal of the 
88th Division from the Shanghai area, declaring that such a request 
should be referred to the Central Government. 

The meeting adjourned pending a reference to Nanking. Both 
sides undertook not to attack unless fired on. 

Japanese official statements on the situation. (See Japan). 

The clash at Nankou was reported to have developed into an 
offensive intended to check the Chinese concentrations along the 
Suiyuan railway. The Japanese occupied Nankou station, and the 
Chinese retreated towards the hills. 

It was learnt that China and Japan had received identic and joint 
Notes from Great Britain, the U.S.A., France, Germany, and Italy, 
the first delivered at the time of the tension in Hankow some days 
previously, and the second more recently, when tension developed at 
Shanghai. The Notes counselled both Governments to avoid hostilities. 

It was understood that a reply to the first Note was thought to 
be unnecessary, as the Japanese had now evacuated their nationals, 
armed forces, and warships from Hankow. 

It was reported that the foreign Ambassadors at Nanking had 
made joint representations to both sides, expressing the hope that 
foreign lives and property in Shanghai might not be exposed to danger 
from military operations. 

August 13th.—Three Japanese warships bombarded points near 
the river in Shanghai. A Japanese communiqué reported that Chinese 
forces had launched attacks against the Japanese cotton mills in 
north-east Shanghai and positions near the Japanese headquarters. 

In the Japanese quarter street fighting took place, with both 
sides claiming successes. Chinese irregulars were cleared from the 
area west of the Hongkew Creek. 

Announcement re decision of Japanese Government re negotiations. 
(See Japan). 

It was announced in Nanking that the Yangtze River was to be 
closed below Chinkiang. 

August 14th.—Chinese aeroplanes attempted to bomb the Japanese 
flagship Izumo in the Wangpoo River, but failed to hit her and dropped 
most of their bombs in the International Settlement, some falling in 
the French Concession. Three British residents and four Americans 
were killed, and the total casualties were estimated at 1,047 killed 
and over 1,000 injured. 

An attack was also made on the British cruiser Cumberland and 
the U.S. flagship Augusta off Woosung, but neither was hit. 

August 15th—The Chinese stated that the dropping of bombs 
in foreign areas was due to their bomb-racks having been damaged 
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by shell fire, and the Nanking military authorities deplored the incident. 
They repeated the instructions to the forces to avoid hostilities in the 
Settlement, except in the northern part where the Japanese forces 
were based. Owing to this the Chinese claimed the right to defend 
themselves by all the means available, including a flank attack through 
the Settlement. They also claimed air sovereignty over the foreign 
areas. 

The Japanese raided Nanking and Hangchow by air and, accord- 
ing to Chinese reports, 12 of their machines were brought down. 
Artillery duels were reported in the outskirts of Shanghai. 

The Chinese Government received protests from the British 
Ambassador regarding the bombing of the Settlement and the attack 
on H.M.S. Cumberland. It was also understood that renewed repre- 
sentations had been made by the British Government with a view to 
an easing of the tension through the withdrawal of the respective 
forces of China and Japan to a safe distance from Shanghai; also that 
the U.S. Government had emphasized in Nanking the grave necessity 
of keeping the International Settlement out of the theatre of operations. 

A protest was also received, both in Nanking and Shanghai, from 
the French Government against the bombing of the French Concession, 
and both the Chinese and Japanese were informed that flights over 
the Concession could not be tolerated. 

Chinese aerodromes at Nanhsiang, Hangchow, Nanking, and 
other cities were raided by Japanese naval aircraft, and the destruction 
of 64 Chinese machines was claimed. Seventeen hangars were stated 
to have been destroyed. 

August 16th.—The Japanese began a combined land, sea, and air 
ofiensive against the Chinese in Shanghai. Warships also shelled 
Pootung, where between 30,000 and 40,000 Chinese troops were 
stationed, 

The Chinese Foreign Minister called on the British Ambassador 
to express General Chiang Kai-shek’s personal and profound regrets 
that such an accident should have happened as the bombing of H.M.S. 
Cumberland and of the International Settlement. He stated that one, 
or possibly two, of the bomber pilots had been wounded and the bomb 
release apparatus of his machine damaged. 

All the Japanese in China, except at the ports of Amoy, Foochow, 
Tsingtao and Shanghai were understood to have left the country. 

The Japanese military authorities in Shanghai notified the 
Consulates of France, Great Britain and other Powers that bomb- 
carrying aeroplanes would not fly over the International Settlement 
or the Concession south of the Soochow Creek. 

The Mayor of Shanghai subsequently announced that if the 
Japanese flagship Izwmo ceased to use the Settlement as a base for 
operations and moved away he was willing to give the same assurance 
as the Japanese. 

_._ Nanking was raided from the air, and the Chinese claimed that 
eight Japanese machines had been brought down. 

August 17th.—Japanese air raids continued, attacks being made 
on Hangchow, Nanking, and aerodromes near that city and round 
Shanghai. Chapei was also bombed by 17 Japanese machines and 
much damage done. 
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Chinese foreign police were withdrawn from Hongkew, leaving 
the area under Japanese control. 

Landings of fresh Japanese troops at Tientsin and arrivals from 
Manchukuo by rail were reported to have brought the total Japanese 
forces in North China up to about 70,000 men. 

The Legislative Yuan adopted, at Nanking, a law for national 
mobilization, and submitted it to the Government for promulgation. 

Some 800 British women and children and a contingent of American 
women and children left Shanghai for Hong-kong and Manila. 

British Government decision re protection of British lives in 
Shanghai. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

The Minister of Finance in Vienna. (See Austria). 


Czechoslovakia. 
August 17th.—It was reported in Prague that the Skoda works 


had secured an order for munitions and “ industrial products” for 
the Chinese Government, valued at about {10 million. Deliveries 
were to be completed in seven years. 


Finland. 

August 7th.—A German submarine flotilla visited the port of Abo, 
on the invitation of the authorities. 

Soviet press comment on the visit. (See The U.S.S.R., August 4th). 


France. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


August 5th.—The weekly report of the Bank of France gave the 
total profit of the further devaluation of the franc as nearly 7 milliard 
francs (say £53,000,000). The gold reserve was shown at 55,677,717,399 
francs. 

After an extraordinary meeting of the Confederal Committee of 
the C.G.T., held the previous day, an address to the Government was 
issued expressing concern at attempts made by the employing class 
to evade existing industrial and social agreements and _ legislation, 
and calling for increased wages to meet the rise in the cost of living 
and pensions for retired workers. 

It was understood that while an open breach with the Communists 
had been avoided at the meeting, M. Jouhaux and other leaders had 
criticized the attempts made by the former to secure control of the 
trade unions. 

August 7th.—Defending the Government’s financial policy in a 
speech at Périgueux, M. Bonnet said that President Roosevelt’s last 
words to him when he left Washington were: ‘* Whatever else you 
do, do balance your Budget.’”” The Government, he stated, needed 
1,700 million francs to meet maturing claims, while the deficit on the 
ordinary Budget would amount to about 8,000 miilions. In spite 
of the limit put on extra-budgetary borrowing, they would still be 
spending, in 1938, 15,500 million francs on public works and te- 
armament, while no public works in hand would be scrapped. 

To those critics who wished him to introduce a system of foreign 
exchange control, he would point out that that would involve a revision 
of their foreign policy, now based on the financial agreements with 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. Emphasizing that their economic position 
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gave cause for grave disquiet, with an increasingly adverse balance 
of trade and no increase in industrial production, M. Bonnet appealed 
for confidence and co-operation. 

President Lebrun, speaking at Lunéville, said the unfavourable 
trade balance threatened to reach 18,000 million francs in 1937, and 
that if they did not remove its causes they could not retain the reforms 
hitherto achieved. He believed that if men and parties would consent 
to give the country that “ pause’ which had been so much talked of 
the country would regain economic health. 

Speaking at Montargis, M. Chautemps stressed the necessity for 
increased production, and for conquering the spirit of defeatism. The 
pessimism of recent speeches and newspaper articles was unjustified, 
he said, and the Government was doing well. 

August 11th.—A deligate conference of the French miners’ union 
unanimously agreed to accept a modification of the 40-hour week 
principle in order to cope with the existing coal shortage. On con- 
dition that additional labour were drafted into the industry, and 
housing, transport, and underground organization improved, they 
agreed to surrender their rights to the 40-hour week for four days 
every month. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 8th.—Signor Cerruti, the Italian Ambassador, had, at his 
own request, an interview with the Prime Minister. 

It was stated that the French naval authorities had decided, in 
consequence of the recent air attacks on merchantmen off Algiers, 
that vessels leaving that port should be escorted by two seaplanes, 
and those leaving Oran should be escorted by a gunboat, while a 
destroyer would patrol the waters between Algiers and the Balearic 
Islands. . 

August 9th.—It was authoritatively stated that the French Consul 
in contact with the insurgent forces in Spain had been instructed to 
make a strong protest in connexion with the recent air attacks on 
French, British, Italian and Greek steamers in the Mediterranean. 

Dr. Kung, the Chinese Finance Minister, signed an agreement in 
Paris with a group of French banks for the grant of a special credit 
of 100 million francs, to strengthen the foreign exchange reserves of the 
Bank of China. 

August 12th.—A report from St. Jean de Luz stated that Herr 
Franz von Goss, a Special Correspondent of the Official German News 
Agency, who was attached to the German Embassy at Salamanca, 
had been requested by the authorities to refrain from pursuing his 
journalistic and diplomatic activities on French territory, on the ground 
that his business should be transacted in the country to which he was 
accredited. 

Herr von Goss’s reason for residing at St. Jean de Luz had been 
the limitations of the telegraphic communications inside insurgent 
Spain. 
Joint Notes of European Powers and the U.S.A. to China and 
Japan. (See China). 

August 13th.—It was understood that the Government would 
accept no more refugees from Spain, and had informed the British 
Government to that effect. (There were stated to be 45,000 refugees 
on French soil). 
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August 16th.—It was announced that a system of naval and air 
control had been established along the north African coast that would 
enable help to be given promptly to any French ships that might be 
attacked off Algiers or Tunis, or in other parts of the Western Mediter. 
ranean used by mail ships and merchantmen. 


Germany. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 3rd.—The regional Church Office of Dresden was occupied 
by the more extreme “ German Christians’ under the leadership of 
Bishop Coch, apparently with the knowledge of, and without inter- 
ference by, the authorities, in contravention of a decree issued by Herr 
Kerrl (the Reich Church Minister) in March, laying down that pending 
the Church elections the various Church Governments, _ including 
regional committees, should continue to transact current business. 

Four more pastors of the Confessional Church were arrested, in- 
cluding Dr. Scharf, head of the Brandenburg Confessional Council of 
Brethren. 

August 5th.—Dr. Dibelius, the General Superintendent of the 
Evangelical Church, was acquitted of the charge brought against him 
under the Law for the Protection of State and Party against underhand 
attacks. 

August 8th.—During a demonstration in the Berlin suburb of 
Dahlem, caused by an announcement that a service of intercession 
for the arrested members of the Evangelical movement had been 
cancelled, some 150 persons were arrested. 

August 11th.—The newspapers printed a warning to Germans 
seeking loans against entering into relations with would-be foreign 
lenders, who were conducting military and economic espionage 
activities under cover of banking and credit institutions. Specific 
mention was made of Dobianer, a Jew in Teschen (Czechoslovakia) ; 
Lamprecht, operating in Belgium ; and a Dr. Hugon, with addresses 
in Poland. Any Germans in contact with these persons were advised 
to get into touch with the Secret State Police. 

August 15th.—Pastor Jacobi read out from the pulpit of Dr. 
Niemdller’s Church the names of 80 pastors and counsellors of the 
Confessional Church who were in custody, and of 29 who had been 
ejected from their parishes, and 25 forbidden to preach. 

August 17th.—The Government announced the issue of a con- 
solidation loan of 700 million marks, in the form of 44 per cent. Treasury 
Bonds with an average life of 12 years. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 4th.—A press campaign was launched against the alleged 
refusal of the Czecho-Slovak Government to allow some 6,000 Sudeten- 
German children, who were declared to be suffering from under- 
nourishment, to come to Germany for holidays. 


August 5th.—According to an article by Dr. Blumhagen in the 
Deutsche Kolonial Zeitung, Germans in South-west Africa who had 
automatically acquired British South African nationality in accordance 
with the Naturalization Law of September 12th, 1924, were still subject 
to German law, and remained German nationals, in consequence of 4 
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German law of 1913, providing that German nationality could only 
be lost when application was made for a foreign nationality. 


August 6th.—In receiving General Franco’s Ambassador, Antonio 
Marqués de Magaz, Herr Hitler said that the common aim of fighting 
international Communism closely united their two peoples, and 
expressed the hope that trade between them would be promoted as 
far as possible. 

August 7th—Submarine flotilla’s visit to Finland. (See Finland). 

August 8th.—Baron von Neurath’s visit to Austria. (See Austria). 

The Official News Agency stated that the Government regarded 
the expulsion from London of three German journalists as an un- 
friendly action, and hinted at reprisals against British journalists in 
Berlin. ° 

August gth.—Protest delivered by Embassy in London against 
expulsion of German journalists, and request for withdrawal of The 
Times’ correspondent in Berlin. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

It was announced that the Chargé d’Affaires in London had 
requested the Foreign Office to inform The Times of the Government’s 
desire to have removed from Germany the senior correspondent of The 
Times in Berlin. 

The Boersen-Zeitung attributed the British Government’s action 
against German correspondents in London to suspicions of political 
and propagandist activity, and pointed out that Herr Langen had only 
been in London since the beginning of July, and had previously had 
an excellent record as correspondent in Rome. 

The writer concluded by warning other foreign correspondents in 
Germany, “who do not confine themselves to journalistic activity, 
but... have interfered to a substantial degree ‘in German internal 
politics,” that they would meet with the same fate as the Times 
correspondent. 

Dr. Kung, the Chinese Finance Minister, arrived on an official 
visit to Berlin. 

August 11th.—The Foreign Press Association in Berlin adopted 
a resolution protesting on principle against every expulsion of a foreign 
correspondent by any Government on the ground of his purely pro- 
fessional activity. It was decided to send the resolution to the Minister 
of Propaganda. 

A semi-official reply to the resolution stated that a carte blanche 
could not be given to correspondents allowing them to give a distorted 
picture unfavourable to the country concerned, instead of an objective 
one, and repeated the Government’s assertion that there were certain 
foreign correspondents in Berlin who were working against German 
interests outside their journalistic activities, against whom the right 
to take measures must be reserved. 

_ August 12th—The Angriff published an article declaring that 
British newspapers were working up a “ pogrom” against Germans 
resident in England, on the ground of alleged espionage, propaganda, 
and persecution of emigrés. 

_ Young Germans who proposed to visit Britain were advised to 
‘hoose instead “ some country in which they need not run the danger 
of being insulted in the most shameless way and having aspersions cast 
upon them against which tlfty have no protection.” 
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The Committee of the Foreign Press Association in Berlin decided 
to send a strongly worded letter to the Editor of the Angriff regarding 
the article, “‘ rejecting energetically ’ the assertion that foreign corres- 
pondents had been guilty of corrupt, improper, maliciously belittling, 
distorted, and misrepresentative reporting, or of secret counter- 
revolutionary activity against the German Government. 

Joint Note of European Powers and the U.S.A. to China and 
Japan. (See China). 

August 13th.—Representations by Ambassador in Moscow regarding 
arrests of Germans. (See U.S.S.R.) 

August 14th.—In a speech at Stuttgart before the German Foreign 
Institutes the Minister of the Interior said the time was ripe for a 
comprehensive solution of the minorities problem in Europe. He 
admitted that progress had been made in the way of theoretical recog- 
nition of the rights of national minorities, but said that in practice 
nothing had altered, and the unsolved problem of the minorities stil! 
presented the dangerous combustible stuff of international developments. 

There was only one way of setting aside the international! 
and internal political disturbances which were occasioned by the 
existence of different nationalities: the States in which national 
minorities lived should abjure attacks of any kind on the continuance 
of the national groups and adopt as their policy that of fitting into the 
conceptions of their States the constructive forces in these minorities. 

He pointed out that the German national groups in Europe had 
always been factors of order, constructiveness, and of loyalty, and said 
that it was the greatest absurdity and politically shortsighted to 
alienate these people from their own qualities. The only solution of 
the question could be presented in no more convincing example than 
in that of the permanent German colonists. The maintenance of the 
minorities must be an objective of all the States in which they lived. 
The nations must use the Germans with whom they were in immediate 
daily association as the bridge to understanding. 

Herr Henlein, as president of the German National Groups in 
Europe, said the German minorities realized that their fortunes and 
future were bound up with those of the Germans living in the Mother- 
land. He rejected the accusation that the mutual relations of the 
Reich Germans and those abroad were of an illegal or State-hostile 
nature. They had the same right as any other nation to feel themselves 
a great national-cultural community. 


Great Britain. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


August oth.—Addressing the Public Schools’ aviation camp 4t 
Norwich, Sir Samuel Hoare said that the equipment of the Defence 
Services and the organization for producing armaments were now S® 
highly efficient that it was most unlikely that any country would 
consider involving itself in a war against us. 

August 10th.—It was decided, as an experimental measure, ‘ 
grant the option, to soldiers serving in the Army, to extend thei! 
service to 21 years, and to Reservists to rejoin the colours, thereby 
qualifying for a life pension. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 4th—The Board of Trade announced that the Spanish 
Nationalist authorities had stated there were no mines or other 
obstructions in the channel leading to the port of Bilbao; British 
ships, it was stated, must give 72 hours’ notice of their arrival, and 
pilotage was compulsory. Merchant ships trading to ports controlled 
by the Valencia Government could only enter the port in case of force 
majeure, and might not remain there more than 24 hours. 

August 5th.—The Convention for the Abolition of Capitulations 
in Morocco was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5538. 

The Council of Foreign Bondholders and the League Loans Com- 
mittee issued a communiqué stating that they had so far been unable 
to reach agreement with the Greek Government regarding the service 
of Greek external loans, and outlining their relations with the Greek 
Government since August, 1936. The Council urged the latter to end 
the state of total default which had existed since April, 1st, 1937, by 
making at least an offer for the payment of the current coupons. 

August 6th.—It was learnt that the Home Office had requested 
three German journalists—Herr Crome and Herr Wrede, of the Lokal- 
Anzeiger, and Herr von Langen, of the Graf Reichach News Agency— 
to leave the country within 14 days, and that the German Embassy 
had been informed that it was impossible to review this decision. It 


was understood that the refusal to renew these journalists’ permits 
had no connexion with their journalistic activities. 
The Government approved an Italian proposal that Count Ciano 


and Sir Eric Drummond should discuss the outstanding points of 
difference between Great Britain and Italy in Rome in September. 


August 7th—The Government instructed Rear-Admiral Wells, 
commanding the Third Cruiser Squadron, to protest to the insurgent 
naval authorities at Palma against the bombing of the tanker British 
Corporal, and on learning from him that the said authorities admitted 
that the aeroplanes in question were under their authority, immediately 
instructed the British Ambassador at Hendaye to protest strongly 
to the authorities at Salamanca. ; 

_ August oth.—The German Chargé d’ Affaires called at the Foreign 
Otlice to state the views of his Government in regard to the refusal 
of the Home Office to renew the permits of the three German jour- 
nalists to remain in England. 

_. Dr. Woermann also requested the Foreign Office to inform The 
Times of the German Government’s desire to have removed from 
Germany their senior Correspondent, Mr. Ebbutt, on the ground that 
his journalistic work did not meet with their approval. Failing Mr. 
Ebbutt’s withdrawal within two weeks, he intimated, the German 
Government would proceed to his expulsion. 

2 It was learnt that the Government had sent another demand to 
General Franco for the release of the cargo ship Molton (captured off 
santanden on July 14th), the Mirapanu (captured off Gijon on 
July 24th), and the Candlestone Castle (captured off Gijon on July 17th). 
;' August 10th.—General Franco’s reply to the protest against the 
ombing of the British Corporal. (See Spain, External Affairs). 

August 12th.—Joint Note of European Powers and the U.S.A. 
‘o China and Japan. (See China). 
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Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s conversation with Dr. Weizmann re the 
Palestine Mandate. (See League of Nations). 

August 13th.—It was understood that the Government had drawn 
the attention of the Spanish insurgents to the fact that shells fell near 
the British destroyer Foxhound while she was cruising off St. Jean de 
Luz on August 11th, and had requested that more care should be 
exercised. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s statement in the Mandates Commission. 
(See League of Nations). 

August 14th.—The correspondence between Mr. Eden and the 
U.S. Ambassador regarding the Convention of 1924 on Palestine was 
published as a White Paper. Cmd. 5544. 

It was announced that the Government had decided to create a 
new organization, named the Colonial Empire Marketing Board, to 
promote the marketing of Colonial produce in the U.K. and overseas. 

August 15th.—It was understood that the Government had decided 
that “a very large number ”’ of the 9,000 British residents of Shanghai 
should be evacuated as soon as possible. 

Representations to the Nanking Government. (See China). 

August 16th.—Chinese expression of regret at bombing of Inter- 
national Settlement. (See China). 

Reply from Spanish insurgent authorities at Palma to protest 
at bombing of the British Corporal. (See Spain, External Affairs). 

August 17th.—Following a meeting of the Foreign Secretary and 
other Ministers a statement was issued reading: ‘ His Majesty’s 
Government have been seriously perturbed at the increasing number 
of attacks upon shipping which have occurred of late in Mediterranean 
waters and at the extension of the area in which these incidents are 
now taking place ... they have issued instructions through the 
Admiralty that if any British merchant-ship is attacked by a 
submarine without warning his Majesty’s ships are authorized to 
counter-attack the submarine.” 

A further statement said that the Ministers had considered all 
possible steps “‘ in an endeavour to ensure a peaceful solution to the 
situation at Shanghai,” but had decided to “* adopt all possible measures 
to protect British lives and interests there.” 


Greece. 


August 5th.—Failure of discussions regarding the Greek Debt 
Service in London. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 


Hungary. ; 
August 6th.—Major Szalasy, the Nazi leader, who had recently been 
released from prison, was re-arrested on a charge of resumption 0! 


illegal activities. 


India. 
August 4th.—A communiqué issued after a meeting between the 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, at Delhi, explained that during the interview, 
which was in response to the Viceroy’s invitation, the latter listened 
with interest to Mr. Gandhi’s views on his own entry into the North- 
west Frontier Province, and on the ban on the entry of Abdul Ghatiet 
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Khan (leader of the Red Shirt Volunteer Movement) into that Province, 
and undertook to communicate them to the Governor of the Province. 


Iraq. 

sevens 4th.—Note to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations protesting against the proposed partition of Palestine. (See 
League of Nations). 

August 11th.—General Baqir Sidqi, Chief of the General Staff, 
and leader of the coup d’ Etat of October, 1936, and Major Muhammad 
Ali Jawad, commander of the Royal Iraqi Air Force, were killed on 
Mosul aerodrome by shots fired by a soldier, who was arrested. 

August 15th.—The Minister of Defence, who was in Europe, resigned, 
and was appointed Chief of the General Staff. 

August 16th.—The Cabinet resigned and Jamil el Midfai was 
asked to form a Government. 

August 17th.—Jamil el Midfai formed a Cabinet, with Seyyid 
Towfiq Assuwaidi as Foreign Minister; Seyyid Mustafa Al Umari, 
Minister of the Interior; Seyyid Abrahim Kamal, Finance; Seyyid 
Abbas Mahdi, Justice ; Seyyid Jalal Baban, Economics ; and Seyyid 
Ridha Shabibi, Education. 

The Prime Minister took the portfolio of Defence. 

The Ministers had all held office in previous Governments and 
were generally regarded. as moderates. 

Reports reached Baghdad that a military rising had been 
attempted at Mosul, when the officer commanding the district refused 
to carry out instructions sent by Hikmat Suleiman, the Premier, to 
arrest some officers suspected of complicity in the murder of Bekir 
Sidki. He issued a proclamation in the local press saying he had severed 
all communications with the Government, and occupied the local 
offices, but when he learnt of the resignation of Hikmat Suleiman 
he withdrew and asked the local officials to return to duty. 


Italy. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 11th.—Speaking at Catania, in Sicily, Signor Mussolini 
declared that “the foundation of our doctrine and our civilization 
is the preparation, ever more intense, of the Italian people for the 
military life.” History showed, he added, that “* when a people does 
not like to bear its own arms it ends by bearing the arms of others,” 
ed rwe ‘“‘an unwarlike people has no alternative but misery and 
servitude.” 

Referring to the new Palace of Justice Signor Mussolini said 
that in the past Sicily had not always received the justice it deserved, 
but that a new period of history had opened, determined by an event 
of incalculable importance, the creation of the Italian Empire. 

_ Protest to Non-Intervention Board re bombing of the Mongioia. 
(See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

August 12th.—In a speech at Syracuse, Signor Mussolini referred 
to “ the victorious war which assured the land frontiers of the Father- 
land, frontiers which are inviolable because they are guarded by 
100,000 Alpini.” He declared that the people had recognized Fascism’s 
historic tasks, and “ at a certain point had moved to the conquest of 
the Empire, which is truly a conquest willed and realized by the Italian 
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people.” Italians to-day were ready for every event, prepared {or 
every sacrifice, and decided in every case to wrest for themselves the 
victory. 

**'We conquered an Empire,” he also said, “and what is more 
important, Italian people conquered their Empire against a coalition 
of 52 States.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 4th.—Leading articles appeared in all newspapers empha- 
sizing the community of interests between Italy and Great Britain, 
and expressing satisfaction at the recent détente. Signor Gayda, in 
the Giornale d'Italia, said that Italy intended to sweep from the 
Iberian Peninsula and from the Mediterranean the Communist forces 
which had been sent there by foreign agents, but that this policy would 
be seen to coincide perfectly with that pursued by Great Britain, whose 
interest also it was to eliminate Communism from the Mediterranean. 

It was also a fundamental interest of Italy, no less than of Great 
Britain, he continued, that freedom of passage through the Red Sea 
should be guaranteed to all and in all circumstances, and that no 
changes should be made by new direct or indirect acquisitions on its 
eastern shore by any Power. 

August 9th.—It was stated in authoritative quarters that, as a 
result of inquiries made on behalf of the Italian Government, it would 
appear clear that the attack on the Italian steamer Mongioia was 
made by ’planes of the Valencia Government. 

August 1oth.—On his arrival in Sicily to attend the manceuvres 


there, Signor Mussolini stated that he was anxious to stop all untimely 
rumours by affirming that his journey had only peaceful and con- 
structive aims. 

August 12th.—Joint Note of European Powers and the U.S.A. to 
China and Japan. (See China). 


Japan. 
August 4th—The Cabinet approved a supplementary Budget for 


North China expenditure amounting to 408 million yen (£24,000,000), 
and bringing the total appropriation for that purpose to 517 millions. 

August 5th.—The Minister for War told the House of Repre- 
sentatives that with the Chinese central armies advancing northwards, 
it could not be said that the Japanese troops would remain in their 
present positions, and Japan was determined to punish these forces if 
challenged. If the situation became worse another special session 
would be summoned to vote the necessary funds. 

Mr. Hirota told the House that the Government wished to settle 
the North China incident on the spot and at the same time to efiect 
fundamental readjustment of relations. He did not believe the dead- 
lock could be broken by armed force alone; side by side with the 
military operations diplomatic negotiations were being conducted 
with Nanking with the aim of persuading the Chinese Government 
reconsider its attitude. The major point in Japan’s request to China 
was for co-operation against Communism, and this, he thought, was 


not impossible. 
Japanese casualties from July 7th to August 3rd were put at 
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364 dead and 869 wounded. Chinese dead left on the field were 
estimated at 2,650, disarmed at 7,200, and taken prisoners at roo. 

Reports were current that a former American adviser to the late 
Manchurian War Lord, Chang Tso-lin, was planning to organize a 
party of 182 American pilots to operate Chinese war ’planes. 

August 6th.—A joint all-party resolution was adopted unanimously 
in the House, urging the Government to ensure permanent peace and 
order in Eastern Asia by rejecting all solutions calculated to insult 
and antagonize Japan. 

August 8th.—Supplementary Budgets totalling 516 million yen 
(say £30,000,000) were passed at a special session of the Diet, to cover 
expenditure in North China. 

Prince Konoe told the Diet that the Government would do every- 
thing possible to “* liquidate the incident ” with the firmness demanded 
by Japan’s constant efforts to secure peace in Eastern Asia. 

Reply to Soviet protest against raid on Soviet Consulate in Tientsin. 
(See China). 

August 10th.—The Navy Office informed the press that proper 
measures would be taken in connexion with the shooting incident at 
Shanghai, after a full enquiry, and stated that the Japanese officer 
who was killed, Lieutenant Ohyama, carried no firearm, and that the 
body of the dead Chinese soldier was placed at the spot where the 
incident occurred afterwards. 

August 11th.—Statement of the Chief of Staff of the Third Fleet 
issued in Shanghai. (See China). 

It was announced that a conference would shortly be held to 
discuss a single economic system linking Korea, Manchuria, and North 
China. A central economic council for all three territories was planned, 
with unified control over the resources and productive powers of each, 
with special reference to heavy industries. 

August 12th.—The Navy Office stated that the Marines sent to 
Shanghai numbered 1,000, and that their duties were confined to the 
protection of Japanese residents. In a later statement they pointed 
out that Chinese troops were concentrating near Shanghai, that machine- 
guns were being installed round the Japanese Settlement, that Japanese 
factories were closing because of the pressure exerted on Chinese 
employees by the Peace Preservation Corps, and that Japanese tele- 
phones were being cut. ‘* Open and unreserved warlike preparations,” 
they added, were creating “‘a situation so tense that a touch may 
explode it.” 
on Action taken by the Japanese authorities in Shanghai. (See 

una). 

Joint Note of European Powers and the U.S.A. to China and 
Japan. (See China). 

August 13th.—It was announced that the Government had decided 
to negotiate with Nanking for a cessation of hostile and “ provocative ” 
preparations in Shanghai, at the same time taking measures to protect 
Japanese residents. 

It was understood that Japan would support a Consular proposal 
for neutralization of Shanghai on condition that the Chinese forces 
were withdrawn from the demilitarized zone set up under the 1932 
Agreement. 

August 14th—Mr. Hirota received a visit from the Chinese 
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Ambassador, who asked if Japan was prepared to open negotiations, 
He replied affirmatively. 

August 15th.—A Government statement was issued in which the 
“untoward events” in China were attributed to the fact that the 
Chinese, “‘ over-confident of their country’s strength and contemp- 
tuous of our power, and also in league with the Communists,” had 
assumed towards Japan an increasingly arrogant and insulting attitude 
The recent incidents were the “inevitable outcome,” and “ the 
dynamite has been detonated. It has merely happened to explode 
on the bank of the Yungting River. The terrible Tungchow massacre 
is also traceable to the same cause.” 

Japan, it was claimed, had exercised the utmost patience, and 
had tried to reach a settlement locally and in a peaceful manner. The 
Nanking Government had not only refused to follow her advice that 
all provocative acts should be stopped, but had proceeded to complete 
warlike preparations against her. In “ flagrant violation of solemn 
military agreements ’’ vast armies had moved northward and troops 
had been concentrated in and round Shanghai. 

Finally, “‘ at Shanghai they opened fire on our naval headquarters 
and bombed our warships from the air. Thus the Chinese insulted the 
Japanese Government and committed acts of unpardonable atrocity 
against us and gravely endangered the lives and property of our 
nationals throughout China, finally exhausting the patience of the 
Japanese Government.” 

It also stated that the aim of the Government was “ no other 
than the realization of Sino-Japanese co-operation,” and, “ needless 
to say,” they harboured no territorial designs. They intended only 
to bring to reason the Nanking Government and the Kuomintang ; 
they had no ill-will against the innocent masses. Finally, it went 
without saying that “the Japanese Government will spare no effort 
to safeguard foreign rights and interests in China.” 

August 16th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement regarding 
the suggestion that Japan should refrain from military operations 
at Shanghai. It pointed out that 30,000 Japanese were in the city, 
and it was impossible for the Marines to abandon them. It went on: 
“In 1927 it was a mob of anti-British demonstrators who invaded 
the International Settlement. The Municipal Council then took 
forceful measures to suppress the disturbance, and not a word was 
said about the legal or moral responsibilities of the British in the 
matter. Britain sent 17,000 men to protect her interests in the 
Settlement. It now happens to be a large force of Chinese regulars 
who are attacking the Settlement with the Japanese as their objective. 
The two cases do not differ except in their scope, and Japan cannot be 
held responsible for damages the Chinese have caused or may cause. 


League of Nations. 


August 4th.—It was learnt that the Government of Iraq had 
addressed a Note to the Secretary-General on July 30th, for com- 
munication to the Council, protesting against the proposed partition 
of Palestine. After recalling Iraq’s special concern with the problem 
and the appeal made to the Arabs in October, 1936, in consultation 
with the Kings of Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, the Note stated that 
the proposal of partition was incompatible with the integral indepen 
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dence of Palestine envisaged by the Mandate and the Covenant, and 
held no hope of being a permanent settlement. 

The proportion of the Jewish population, it continued, should 
be fixed approximately as at present; the Balfour Declaration had 
in essence already been fulfilled, and Jewish immigration was no longer 
a condition of the continuance and development of Jewish institutions 
in Palestine. The Iraqi Government believed that the way to secure 
the Jews in the enjoyment of the fruits of the Balfour Declaration was 
to recognize an independent undivided Palestine, in which the Jews 
accepted once and for all the position of a minority. 

In reply to questions put by the Mandates Commission as to the 
way in which the disturbances of 1936 were dealt with by the Palestine 
Administration, and whether the disorders might not have been checked 
at the beginning if certain action had been taken in time, Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore said that, while using all possible methods to suppress disorder, the 
Administration had endeavoured to avoid causing excessive suffering 
to innocent persons, or permanently widening the gulf between Arabs 
and Jews, and creating a permanently embittered Arab population 
which would prejudice the work of the Royal Commission and postpone 
indefinitely a possible solution. 

August 5th.—Before leaving for London Mr. Ormsby-Gore again 
pressed the recommendations of the Royal Commission before the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, stating that there was little hope of 
establishing lasting peace unless some radical change were to take place 
in the political relations within Palestine. 

August 6th.—The intervention of Iraq in favour of the Arabs was 
unfavourably criticized at the meeting of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, which questioned Mr. Hall, the accredited British repre- 
sentative, concerning the intervention of the rulers of the neighbouring 
Arab States in 1936. Mr. Hall pointed out that the latter had acted 
on their own initiative. 

August oth.—The Mandates Commission concluded its examination 
of the 1936 report on the Mandate in Palestine. 

It was learnt that the Government of the Republic of Salvador 
had given notice to the Secretary-General of their decision, on economic 
grounds, to withdraw from membership of the League. 

August 12th—Mr. Ormsby-Gore saw Dr. Weizmann and was 
understood to have informed him that the doors to a settlement 
remained open, but that direct negotiations could not be entered into 
before the Mandates Commission had drawn up its report, and the 
whole matter had gone before the League Council. 

August 13th—Mr. Ormsby-Gore, in reply to questions in the 
Mandates Commission, said that immigration would have to be very 
much restricted if the existing situation in Palestine were to be con- 
tinued, while if a Jewish State was constituted, there would be a great 
increase in the demand for industrial labour, and immigration would 
be proportionately greater. 

_ As to the transfer of people from one State to the other, the British 
Government wished this to be done on a voluntary basis, with proper 
compensation for those removed. 

Memorandum from the Higher Arab Committee. (See Palestine). 

August 17th.—The Mandates Commission completed its report 
to the Council on the Palestine question. It was understood that in 
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this it stated it would raise no objection in principle to the British 
plan for partition, but would suggest the institution of a transitional! 
period if necessary, with a modification of the Mandate in order to 
permit the examination and application of the contemplated partition 
in the best possible conditions. 


Mexico. 

August 4th.—It was learnt that the Mexican Board of Arbitration, 
dealing with the causes of the strike in 16 foreign-controlled oil com- 
panies in June had given a decision strongly adverse to the companies, 
the representatives of which announced their intention of filing with 


the Board numerous reservations. 


Palestine. 
August 4th.—The Iraq Government’s Note to the Secretary- 


General of the League of Nations, protesting against the proposed 
partition of Palestine. (See League of Nations). 

In his second speech at the Zionist Congress in Zurich Dr. Weiz- 
mann accused the Administration in Palestine of lack of firmness in 
dealing with the disturbances of 1936, rejected the conclusion of the 
Royal Commission that the Mandate was unworkable, and protested 
against the proposals to curtail immigration and land purchase on 
political grounds. He reminded the Congress, however, that the 
British nation should not be held responsible for a state of affairs 
largely created by the action or inaction of the Palestine Administra- 
tion, and declared that the real spirit of Great Britain had been expressed 
in the recent Parliamentary debates. 

While the scheme of partition as outlined in the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report was not acceptable to the Jews, Dr. Weizmann 
continued, he was prepared to consider the principle of such an offer 
provided that the scheme worked out would enable the Jews to live 
their own independent national life as they themselves understood 
the term, and that it would contribute to the solution of the Jewish 
problem in the different countries. If a project could be suggested 
enabling the absorption of two million Jews in Palestine he personally 
would not hesitate to say “* Yes.”” The Congress had to choose between 
the principle of the Jewish State in a part of the Mandated Area, and 
the danger of being a minority in a larger area. 

The Congress was not called upon to vote for a definite scheme, 
he pointed out, since none had yet been formulated by the British 
Government ; but he asked them to empower the new Executive to 
negotiate with the Government with a view to ascertaining the precise 
terms on which they proposed the establishment of the Jewish State. 
He concluded by saying that the Jews were ready to negotiate with 
the Arab leaders on a basis of reciprocal respect for each other’s national 
aspirations. 

Mr. Ussishkin, the head of the Jewish National Fund and president 
of the Congress, opposed the authorization of the Executive to negotiate 
with the Government on the basis of partition, and appealed to Dr. 
Weizmann to demand the full realization of the Mandate. He was 1 
favour of a Jewish State, but it must be the whole of Palestine. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s replies to questions by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. (See League of Nations). 
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August 5th.—The Zionist Congress adopted a proposal that the 

proceedings should be 1m camera. 
' At the first closed session Rabbi Berlin, of the Orthodox Wing, 
said that his party would not agree to give the Executive authority to 
negotiate on partition. Two Labour leaders maintained that con- 
sideration should be given to the partition principle, though the present 
scheme was unacceptable. 

It was learnt that the Zionist labour bloc, excluding the extreme 
wing, had adopted a series of resolutions insisting on the fulfilment of 
the rights of the Jewish people in accordance with the Mandate ; 
empowering the Executive to negotiate in regard to the precise terms 
of the British Government regarding the establishment of a Jewish 
State, without authorizing it to commit the Zionist organization to 
any scheme or proposal contrary to the spirit of the Mandate; and 
asking the Executive to submit to a newly-elected congress the clarified 
terms which it might obtain. 

August 6th.—Dr. Weizmann indicated to the Congress certain 
conditions as a possible basis for further negotiations with the British 
Government, including the placing of the Jewish quarters in Jerusalem 
under the Jewish State, and the recognition of the rights of the Jews 
to build a port wherever necessary and to control Jewish immigration 
into the projected Jewish State during the transitional period. 

He thought the main test of the scheme was whether it would 
allow of the immigration of two million Jews within the next 20 to 
25 years. If some of these conditions were possible he believed the 
Jews could obtain more in a Jewish State, however small, than under 
the present Mandate. 

August 7th.—The leader of the Labour Party and Chairman of 
the Executive in Palestine, Mr. Ben Gurion, strongly supported the 
principle of partition, urging that the best mandatory Government 
in the world was not to be preferred to a Jewish State, with its own 
laws, in respect of the admission of immigrants; to him the decisive 
fact was that the Jewish State would be able to receive another 
1,500,000 Jews within 15 years. The new Executive, he said, must 
negotiate to see whether they were offered a State large enough for 
the masses of the Jews to settle there in security, and the inclusion 
of Jerusalem. The proposed Jewish State was not the end, but only 
the beginning. 

Mr. M. Grossman, leader of the Jewish State Party, demanded a 

Jewish State extending over both sides of the Jordan, and accused 
Dr. Weizmann of negotiating with the British Government behind 
the backs of his colleagues and of the General Council. 
_ Opposition to the partition scheme was expressed by Mr. 
Kaznelson, representing a minority of the Labour Party ; Mr. Chazan, 
representing Hashomert Hatzair, Labour’s Left Wing; the Rev. 
J. K. Goldbloom, chairman of the English Zionist Federation ; Mr. 
Gluska, representing the Yemenite Jews, and by other speakers. 

August 9th—The Zionist Congress elected a Drafting Committee of 
45 members representing all parties, to frame a resolution on the Royal 
Commission’s report and recommendations. 

_ Lord Melchett supported the British policy and proposals, and 
alter referring to the delicate nature of the political situation in 
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Europe, declared that the British Government had shown all the 
goodwill and understanding that could be expected. 

August 10th.—Mr. Ussishkin said the partition scheme would 
prove a disaster for Palestine and for the Jewish people ; he did not 
think the area offered was adequate, nor the transfer of 300,000 Arabs 
practicable. The Jewish State would have to provide for Arab 
children brought up in a spirit of Arab nationalism, and it would be 
dependent upon the British Government for its security. 

Dr. Weizmann admitted all these difficulties, but pointed out 
that they would apply in even greater measure to a Jewish State in 
an undivided Palestine. In urging the acceptance of the partition 
scheme he was primarily moved by the possibility of settling larger 
numbers of Jews without the continual struggle with the Palestine 
Administration. 

August 11th.—The Zionist Congress adopted, by 300 votes to 158, 
resolutions rejecting the Palestine partition scheme put forward by 
the Royal Commission, but empowering the new Executive to negotiate 
with the British Government with a view to clarifying the Govern- 
ment’s terms for the proposed establishment of a Jewish State in 
Palestine. 

A supplementary resolution rejected the Royal Commission’s 
conclusion that the national aspirations of the Jews and Arabs were 
irreconcilable, affirmed that the main obstacle to co-operation had 
been the general uncertainty as to the Mandatory Government's 
ultimate intentions and the vaccillation of the Administration, and 
reaffirmed the readiness of the Jews to reach a peaceful settlement 
with the Arabs based on the free development of both races and in 
mutual recognition of their respective rights. 

Seven delegates abstained from voting, and 20 were absent. A 
minority resolution for the outright rejection of the partition plan 
introduced by Dr. Stephen Wise, president of the American Zionist 
Congress, was defeated. M. Kalampsky, chairman of the Resolution, who 
introduced the resolutions, made it clear, in announcing the minority 
resolution, that those voting for the majority resolutions equally 
adhered to the claim of the Jewish people to the whole of Palestine 
and opposed partition. A large number of the Labour Zionists, who 
had strongly opposed partition, agreed to vote with the rest of their 
party. 

After the announcement of the result of the voting representatives 
of the Mizrachi, Hashomer Hatzair, and the Jewish State party 
formally declared that their parties would continue to fight against 
the partition scheme. 

August 12th.—Conversations between Dr. Weizmann and Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore in Geneva. (See League of Nations). 

Swiss Nazi attacks on delegates to the Zionist Congress in Ziirich. 
(See Switzerland). 

August 13th.—The chairman of the Executive of the Zionist Con- 
gress issued a statement in which he said that the decision to negotiate 
with the British Government did not mean assent to the principle 6! 
the plan of partition. In fact, many opposed in principle to partition 
had voted with the majority because, for the time being, the movement 
could neither accept nor reject a plan which was unclear, inadequate, 
and vague. 
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The final and decisive word rested with the next Congress, and 
until this gave its decision the Mandate remained the only political 
and juridical instrument for the relations between the Mandatory 
Power and the Jewish people in all matters relating to Palestine. 

The Higher Arab Committee sent a memorandum to the League 
Mandate Commission protesting against allegations that it had received 
money from abroad for fomenting the disturbances. 

August 14th.—Publication of the correspondence re the 1924 
Convention between Mr. Eden and Mr. Bingham. (See Great Britain, 
External A ffatrs). 

August 15th.—The Secretary-General of the Arab National Com- 
mittee in Jerusalem and about a dozen other persons suspected of 
encouraging lawlessness were arrested. 

August 16th.—A number of outrages occurred, including the 
murder of a police tracker at Beisan and attacks on the police in the 
Gaza district. Arabs were also attacked by extremists who suspected 
them of selling land to Jews or of giving information to the police. 

The Zionist Congress ended, after electing a president and 
Executive for the ensuring year. Dr. Weizmann was _ re-elected 
president, and most of the Executive were also re-elected, the com- 
position of that body being unchanged. 

It was decided to set up an Advisory Political Committee with 
its seat in London, a body in which all views on the Congress resolution 
would be represented. 

August 17th.—Report of League Mandates Commission completed. 
(See League of Nations). 


Paraguay. 

August 13th.—A coup d état was carried out by Colonel Paredes, 
who demanded the resignation of the Cabinet, but asked Colonel 
Franco to continue as President and form a military triumvirate. This 
was done, and the Cabinet resigned. 

Colonel Paredes issued a manifesto declaring loyalty to the ideals 
of the revolution of February, 1936, and demanding new elections. 

August 14th.—Colonel Franco resigned, and the Presidency was 
assumed provisionally by Colonel Paredes. 

August 15th.—Dr. Paiva was appointed President. 

August 16th.—Dr. Paiva took the oath as provisional President 
and a Cabinet was formed, with Dr. Baez as Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
Colonel Paredes, Minister of the Interior; Colonel Ayala, War and 
Marine ; Sefior Frescure, Finance ; and Sejior Arana, Justice. 

The Government promised to restore the Constitution of 1870, 
and call elections within six months. 


Poland. 

August 5th.—It was reported that M. Lénski-Leszczynski, Secre- 
a of the Polish Communist Party, had been arrested in 
MOSCOW. 

August 8th.—Addressing the national assembly of Pilsudski Legions 
at Cracow, Marshal Smigly-Rydz referred to the many difficulties to 
be overcome before Poland could become a strong Power ; three things 
Were essential—a_ strong Army, a firm hand in the maintenance of 
orcer, and internal and external peace. Rejecting political ideologies, 
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the Marshal declared that it was time to finish with disputes, and to 
bring the nation together on a platform of truth and work. 

A number of prominent leaders were absent from the assembly, 

August 10th.—It was announced that a second bomb had beep 
discovered near the villa of Colonel Adam Koc, the organizer of the 
National Unity Camp and Commander of the Legionaries. 

August 11th.—It was reported that the Government had ordered 
the expulsion from Polish Upper Silesia, by August 15th, of three 
German pastors of the Protestant Evangelical United Church, as 
undesirable aliens. 

The expulsion was understood to be connected with anti-Polish 
and pro-Nazi activity of some of the German clergy in Poland, par. 
ticularly against the new Church law limiting the autonomy of the 
Council of the United Evangelical Church in Polish Upper Silesia. 

General Boleslaw Roja, who was alleged to have caused to be 
circulated at the recent assembly of Pilsudski legionaries leaflets 
advocating that M. Paderewski should be made President of Poland, 
and M. Witos or General Sosnkowski, Prime Minister, was reported 
to be ‘‘ virtually under arrest.” 

August 12th.—The police of Upper Silesia issued orders for the 
expulsion from Polish territory of several Germans, who had not 
adopted Polish citizenship when given that option in 1922. (The 
Convention with Germany had expired on July 15th.) 


Rumania. 7. 
August 11th.—After an audience with the King, the Prime Minister 


announced that the Government would remain in office until their 
term expired in November. 


Salvador. Fe 
August 9th—Notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations. 


(See League of Nations). 


Siam. 
August 4th.—The Council of Regency, which recently resigned 
after a charge that land belonging to the boy King Ananda was being 
sold to officials at cheap prices, was re-elected en bloc by the Assembly. 

August 9th.—It was announced that the Council of Regency had 


reappointed Phya Bahol as Prime Minister. 


South Africa. 


August 1oth.—Referring to the Protectorates in a speech 4 
Barberton, Colonel Reitz, Minister of Agriculture, said that the Unions 
administration of the natives was probably on sounder lines than any 
other, and that all in South Africa would try to co-operate in making 
the British people and the Dominions Office understand that they 
would be handing the Protectorates, not to wolves, but to people fit 
to administer them kindly. 


Spain. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. om 
August 4th.—As a result of the isolation of the loyal territor) 
along the Cantabrian coast, the Valencia Government, it was lear, 
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had decided to create a junta with special powers in the north of Spain 
to represent the Government, and to take urgent decisions without 
reference to them. 

The Government claimed slight advances north-east of Guadala- 
iara, and in the extreme north of Teruel. In the north-east sector 
of the Teruel front Rudilla had been occupied. 

Four hundred members of the P.O.U.M. were reported to have 
been arrested in the course of the investigations carried out by the 
police in Gerona Province. 

August 5th.—It was officially stated in Barcelona that the leader 
of the P.O.U.M., Don Andres Nin, who had been placed under pre- 
ventive arrest in Madrid, had recently escaped. 

A Bilbao report announced that the Government merchantman 
Jacinta, carrying guns and munitions, had been captured by a gunboat 
outside San Vicente de la Barquera. 

It was rumoured that revolts had broken out at Motril and in 
the Malaga garrison. Over 3,000 men were reported to have escaped 
or been killed during the revolt. 

A decree was published confirming General Franco in the leader- 
ship of the Falange Espafiola Tradiciona (the United Spanish Party), 
and setting up a National Council of from 25 to 50 members nominated 
by the leader, and an executive committee called the Junta Politica, 
with six members appointed by the leader, and six by the Council. 
The rank and file of the party were to be divided into militants and 
sympathizers. 

The organization, which was described as having a Catholic and 
Imperial mission, would also establish an economic régime transcending 
individual groups and class interests. 

August 7th.—General Franco was reported to have started a new 
offensive against Santander from the south, across the borders of 
Palencia and Burgos. 

August 9th—An announcement from the Ministry of Defence 
at Valencia stated that fighting had been observed in the insurgent 
lines south of Toledo. 

It was reported that the jurisdiction of the junta appointed by the 
Valencia Government to represent it in northern Spain, which would 
sit at Santander, would extend to all the territory still under Govern- 
ment control in the provinces of Asturias, Leon, Valencia, Santander 
and Burgos. The president would be General Gamir, the C.-in-C. of 
the armies in the north, and the duties of the junta would include 
the co-ordination of military and civil authorities’ power, the adoption 
of all necessary measures behind the lines, and the application of the 
Central Government’s decisions. 

_ August 11th —Sefior Companys, President of Catalonia, stated in 
‘n interview with the representative of a British paper, that Catalonia 
would in no circumstances consider a separate agreement with General 
Franco, but would stand or fall with the Republic. 

August 12th.—Official communigués from the Defence Minister 
at Valencia stated that disturbances behind the insurgent lines were 
spreading ; artillery, machine-gun and rifle fire on the Andalusian, 
Teruel, and Santander fronts had been reported by sentries. Three 
ltalian officers had been found dead recently near Malaga, and five of 
thirty Spanish officers arrested in connexion with this affair had been 
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shot. Three German officers were also reported to have been executed 
Insurgent aircraft had been seen dropping bombs in insurgent territory 


on the Teruel front. 


The Government were reported to have suppressed the semj- 


autonomous Council of Aragon, and to have superseded the Presiden; 
of the Council and delegate of the Government, Don Joaquim Ascaso, 
by a Governor-General, Don José Mantecon. 

General Miaja returned to Madrid from Valencia, and resumed 
command of the forces on the Madrid front. 

The Government oil tanker Campeador was reported to have 
been torpedoed and sunk the previous night, about nine miles east of 
Kelibia, in Tunisia. She was carrying petrol from Rumania. The 
survivors stated that the torpedo was fired by an Italian destroyer, 

August 13th—The steamer Conde de Abasolo was torpedoed and 
sunk off the coast fo Tunis when on her way to the Black Sea. 

August 14th.—General Franco’s forces assumed the offensive 
again towards Santander, and reported considerable progress in two 
sectors. 

August 15th.—The Spanish vessel Ciudad de Cadiz was sunk by 
a submarine 15 miles south-west of Tenedos while on her way to 
Valencia from Odessa. 

August 16th.—Following the discovery by the police of Catalonia 
of stores of arms and of treasure in many places, orders were issued 
prohibiting all political meetings throughout the province. The police 
were stated to be fully occupied tightening up the law and searching 
for hidden arms and loot. 

Reinosa, an arms manufacturing town in Santander Province, and 
Puerto de Escudo were captured by General Franco. 

August 17th.—The insurgents claimed the capture of 20 villages 
and of 2,000 prisoners in the advance towards Santander. Eleven 
tanks were among the munitions which fell into their hands. 

According to Barcelona reports, the Italian General in command 
on the Santander front had called on his Black Arrows to be the first 
to enter Santander. 

Santander was raided three times by insurgent aircraft. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 3rd.—The British steamer Hillfern arrived at Santander 
with a food cargo, in disregard of warnings from a British destroyer. 
It was the first British ship to elude the blockade of the port for 34 
days. 
August 4th.—Reports in Salamanca that the Vatican had recognized 
General Franco’s Government. (See Vatican City). . 

August 6th.—The British Corporal was bombed by three Spanish 
aeroplanes 30 miles west of Algiers, while proceeding from Abadan, 
in the Persian Gulf, to England with a cargo of motor oil. The attack 
lasted about an hour, and 40 bombs were dropped, the aeroplanes 
afterwards turning their machine guns on the crew. No casualties 
and only slight damage, were caused ; the ship later put into Algiers. 
It was stated that the markings on the aircraft indicated that they 
were probably anti-Government. 

The Italian steamer Mongioia was bombed by aeroplanes 
unknown nationality in the same area, when going to the assistance 
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of the Brittsh Corporal, and her master was reported seriously wounded. 

The French steamer Djebel Amour was also bombed. 

General Franco’s Ambassador received by Herr Hitler. (See 
Germany, External Affatrs). 

August 7th.—British protests to the insurgent naval authorities 
at Palma and the insurgent headquarters at Salamanca, against the 
attack on the British Corporal. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

Bombs were aimed at, but did not hit, the Greek steamer K. Kttstakts, 
19 miles from Algiers. 

The master of the Mongiota died of wounds caused by the air 
attack of the previous day. 

Precautions taken by French Naval authorities against air attacks 
onmerchantmen. (See France, External Affairs). 

August 8th—The Ministry of Defence at Valencia published a 
statement from a member of the crew of the Leipzig, alleging that 
there had been a German-Italian conspiracy to make, by an Italian 
vessel, a torpedo attack on the Leipzig with a partially loaded torpedo, 
fragments of which, owing to the fact that the Spanish and Italian 
navies used the same torpedoes, might subsequently have been used to 
incriminate the Spanish Government. The experiment had been 
abandoned, it was alleged, as being too dangerous, and replaced by the 
alternative of a mere declaration, knowledge of which had been kept 
from the crew of the Letpaig. 

The Salamanca authorities were reported to have issued a com- 
munigué stating that the recent attacks on three foreign ships were 
made by Spanish “ Red ” aviators, and that no “ Nationalist ” ’planes 
were flying over the sea when the ships in question were bombed. 

August gth.—French protest re bombing of the Dyebel Amour. 
See France, External Affairs). 

British demand for the release of the Molton. (See Great Britain, 
External Affairs). 

Seizure of Belgian trawlers. (See Belgium). 

August 1oth.—General Franco replied to the British protest against 
the bombing of the British Corporal stating that no insurgent aeroplane 
was in that part of the Mediterranean at the time, and that they 
were not in the habit of patrolling the area. He suggested that the 
Government forces had painted some of their machines to look like 
his, and aimed at discrediting him by making him appear an assailant 
oi neutral shipping. 

Reports from Casablanca stated that the insurgent authorities 
at Las Palmas, Canary Islands, had summoned the commander of the 
French liner Maréchal Lyautez to hand over three Spanish passengers 
ot military age, and that on the latter’s refusal, troops had boarded 
the ship and forcibly seized the passengers in question. 

August 11th.—Italian protest to Non-Intervention Board re 
bombing of the Mongioia. (See Spain, The Powers and Non- 
Intervention). 

_ The British destroyer Foxhound was shelled by the insurgent 
mine-layer Jupiter while on Non-Intervention patrol off the north 
coast of Spain, during an engagement between a Government destroyer 
and armed insurgent vessels. It was believed that the Foxhound, 
which was not hit, was mistaken for the Government destroyer. 

August 12th.—A steamer named the Tchepu, variously described 
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as Greek and Russian, was stated to have been recently bombed by 
insurgent ’planes and driven ashore, when steaming southwards off the 
Catalan coast with a cargo of munitions under escort of Government 
aircraft. 

The British freighter Caper was reported to have been captured 
by an insurgent warship while attempting to run the blockade ofj 
Santander, and taken to Rivadeo. The Danish steamer Edith was 
sunk by insurgent aircraft 30 miles south of Barcelona. 

August 13th.—British Government’s statement on the shelling of 
the destroyer Foxhound. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

Salamanca headquarters issued a protest against the continued 
presence of Spanish children abroad, declaring that their removal from 
Spain branded Nationalist Spain as a persecutor of children and also 
inculcated hate and lies in the children. 

An official Note issued at Salamanca denied emphatically that 
the aeroplanes which bombed British, French, and Italian merchant- 
men off Algiers on August 7th and 8th were Nationalist machines. 
They were “ probably of French origin.” 

August 14th.—A Panama tanker, the George McKnight, was shelled 
and set on fire off Cape Bon, Tunisia, by an unknown warship. 

August 16th.—The naval authorities at Palma sent a reply to the 
British protest against the bombing of the British Corporal on 
August 6th. This admitted only that a ship “ displaying no colours” 
was bombed by a aeroplane under their jurisdiction off Algiers. No 
British ship was bombed, and the reply went on to suggest that some 
Spanish Government aeroplanes were painted to look like insurgent 
machines. 

August 17th.—British Government statement ve protection of 
ships in the Mediterranean. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

August 11th.—The Italian Chargé d’Affaires in London called on 
the Non-Intervention Board to protest against the bombing “ by Red 
aeroplanes ” of the Italian ship Mongioia, which, he pointed out, was 
flying the Italian flag with the Non-Intervention pennant when attacked, 
and had on board a Non-Intervention observer. 


THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 

August 6th.—Lord Plymouth informed the Committee that the 
progress made in the talks he had had with a number of representatives 
had not been sufficient to reach an agreement to proceed to a further 
stage with the British plan, in spite of the anxiety of every representative 
to avoid a breakdown. 

He proposed that the Committee should ask the chairman and 
secretary of the Non-Intervention Board for a report—-drawn from the 
experience of observation officers—on means of restoring and improving 
the scheme of control. 

M. Maisky repeated the Soviet Government’s refusal to consider 
granting belligerent rights until all volunteers had been removed, when 
they would be ready to consider the question again. He asked the 
representatives of Germany, Italy and Portugal, whether they were 
prepared to state that their Governments agreed unconditionally 0 
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the withdrawal of all volunteers, adding: “ Volunteers are the heart 


of the British plan, and it is a question to which I must have an 


answer. 


The German Chargé d’Affaires replied that M. Maisky’s question 
bore no relation to what was being discussed ; Count Grandi said he 
understood that a British—not a Soviet—plan was under discussion ; 
while the Portuguese Ambassador said that the whole plan was what 
had to be accepted, and it had been accepted in principle by Germany, 
Italy and Portugal, but not by Russia. 

‘Lord Plymouth agreed that M. Maisky had been discussing not 
the British plan, but one of his own, and added that “ this kind of 
discussion is quite fruitless.” 

Dr. Woerman (Germany) declared that unilateral control round 
Spain could not go on very much longer. 

The resolution to ask for a report was adopted. 

Mr. Hemming, secretary to the committee, stated that all the 
Powers were in arrears with their contributions except Great Britain. 
Great Britain intended to pay no more money until some of the other 
arrears were paid off. Assurances of early payment were given by the 
representatives. 


Syria. 
a ugust 12th.—A Kurdish attack on the Christian village of 
Amouda, 40 miles west of Kameshlieh, was reported, in which several 
persons were killed and injured on both sides. Order was restored 
by French troops and aeroplanes. 

Similar incidents between Arabs and Turks in Antioch were 
reported, in which one Arab was killed and thirty were wounded. 


Switzerland. 

August 4th.—Zionist Congress in Ziirich. (See Palestine). 

August 11th.—Groups of Swiss Nazis in Ziirich assaulted several 
delegates to the Zionist Conference and other Jews; an official of the 
Executive, a British subject, was severely beaten. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 11th.—The “ compromise ” Court Bill, introduced by the 
Administration after the defeat of the Supreme Court Reform Bill 
and adopted by the Senate on August 7th, was passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

_ It provided that in cases involving the constitutionality of Federal 
legislation appeal might be made direct to the Supreme Court ; that 
the Attorney-General must be informed when such legislation was 
challenged, in order that he might prepare defence ; that a Court of 
three judges, one of whom must be a Judge of a Circuit Court of Appeals, 
must hear applications for injunctions to prevent the enforcement of 
Federal Statutes ; and that a single Justice might issue a temporary 
restraining order in such cases as the above, where the delay involved 
in assembling three Judges might cause irreparable harm. 

The White House announced that the nomination of Senator 
Hugo Black, a Democrat of Alabama who supported the New Deal, 
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to fill the vacant seat on the Bench of the Supreme Court had been 
forwarded to the Senate for confirmation. 

Contrary to the custom of approving immediately in open session 
the appointment of one of its members to high public office, the Senate 
referred the nomination to a sub-committee of its Judiciary Committee. 
after it had been opposed by several Senators. 

August 13th.—The sub-committee voted five to one in favour of 
confirming Senator Black’s nomination. 

August 16th.—The Senate Judiciary Committee, by 13 votes to 4, 
approved the nomination of Senator Black as a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. 

August 17th.—The Senate, by 63 votes to 16, confirmed the 
President’s nomination of Senator Black as a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 4th.—In announcing that it was intended to ask for an 
appropriation in the fiscal year 1939 to build two new battleships and 
two light cruisers, Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, said that 
the U.S.A. had no intention of competing with the British naval 
building programme, but would continue her policy of building up 
to the limits set by the now defunct Washington and London Naval 
Treaties. When that limit had been reached ships would be replaced 
as they became over-age. 

In connexion with rumours that Americans were enlisting in an 
international division to fight the Japanese in China, Mr. Cordell Hull 
stated that the law against the enlistment of Americans for foreign 
armies would be consistently applied in any situation arising over 
the Sino-Japanese strife. 

August 6th.—The conclusion of a commercial agreement with the 
Soviet Union was announced. Superseding the 1935 agreement, it was 
to come into force immediately, and to be effective for one year. In 
return for a substantial increase in Russia’s orders from the U.S.A. the 
latter promised most-favoured-nation treatment for Russian products, 
with the exception of coal. 

August 7th.—The State Department announced that 37 nations, 
including Britain, France and Russia, had formally agreed with the 
principles of the declaration issued by the Secretary of State on 
July 16th, that wars in any part of the world would affect all nations, 
and that treaties and obligations must therefore be rigidly maintained, 
commercial barriers lowered and armaments reduced. 

No replies had been received from Germany, Italy, Japan, Spain, 
China or Rumania, while those from Hungary and Bulgaria expressed 
anger at the result of the Peace Treaties, and South Africa deplored 
“the perpetuation of wrongs at the point of the bayonet.” 

August 9th.—Mr. Swanson, Secretary for the Navy, announced 
that the departure of the cruiser Augusta and four destroyers on 4 
good-will visit to Japanese ports had been postponed indefinitely. _ 

August 12th.—Joint Note of European Powers and the U.S.A. 
to China and Japan. (See China). 

August 14th.—Publication of correspondence between Mr. Bing- 
ham and the British Foreign Secretary re the Palestine Convention 
of 1924. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 
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August 14th.—The Secretary of State told the press that the 
Government had urged, in Nanking and Tokyo, that Shanghai should 
not be made the base of military operations, and added that the entire 
machinery of the State Department and the Navy was in readiness 
to protect Americans in the disturbed areas and to evacuate them 
if necessary. 

August 17th.—The Secretary of State announced that a force of 
1.200 Marines had been ordered to proceed to Shanghai from California. 

It was stated in Washington that American troops had been 
instructed to afford their support to Americans where they were 
threatened by mob violence or found themselves in a position in which 
their safety could not be assured by the ordinary Chinese forces of 
law and order. 


U.S.S.R. 
August 4th.—Three of eight officials of the food industry were 


sentenced to death at Novorossiisk, on the Black Sea, on charges of 
sabotage of the provision trade and of belonging to a “ Trotskyist 
and Bukharinist wrecking organization.” 

Izvestia protested against an invitation extended by the Finnish 
Government to a German flotilla of submarines to visit the military 
port of Abo, asserting that a joint German-Finnish naval parade, or 
even “joint manoeuvres ”’ were to be held, and that Germany was 
attempting to establish air bases in North Finland under the pretext 
of fishing concessions. 

August 1oth.—The arrest was reported, on charges of espionage 
and ‘‘ wrecking,’’ of M. Kuibysheff, chairman of the Tashkent Town 
Council and Commissar of Finance; the chairman of the Abkhazia 
Executive ; the chairman, vice-chairman and secretary of the Taji- 
kistan Executive ; the chairman of the Central Executive Committee of 
Armenia ; the directors and assistants of the All-Union leather, motor- 
car, stocking, and metal industries ; and of a group of priests. 

Two members of the Scientific Academy, editors of the Russian 
dictionary, were also reported to have been arrested for “‘ Trotskyist 
editing’; 18 officials of the North Caucasus railway were reported to 
have been recently shot. 

August 11th—Reports reached Moscow that 72 railway 

officials had recently been shot at Irkutsk, in East Siberia, on charges 
of train wrecking, and that a thorough purge had been carried out in 
the Administration of the Republic of Turkmenistan. 
__ August 12th.—Reports were current that several hundred foreigners, 
including 58 Germans, had been arrested ; also that in Turkmenistan 
a number of high officials, including the President of the Republic and 
members of the Central Executive Committee, had been dismissed. 

August 13th.—The Government received from the German Am- 

bassador representations regarding the arrests of German nationals, 
which were reported to have been made in Moscow, Leningrad, Kieff, 
Charkoff, Tiflis, and other places. According to the official report 
most of the arrested persons were under suspicion of espionage. 
_ August 16th.—M. Chubar was appointed Commissar of Finance 
in place of M. Grinko, who was “ assigned to other work.’’ M. Berman 
Was appointed Commissar for Posts and Telegraphs, in succession to 
M. Khalepsi. 
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The arrest was reported of M. Kraval, vice-president of the State 
Planning Commission. 


Vatican City. 

August 4th.—A report from Salamanca that the Holy See had 
decided to recognize General Franco’s Government, to appoint a 
Nuncio, and to grant the Nationalist Government’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Vatican the status of official diplomatic 
representative with the title of Chargé d’Affaires was corrected by an 
official statement issued by the Vatican, to the effect that there was 
no change in the relations between the Holy See and the Government 
of General Franco. 

It was understood that Mgr. Antonitti had gone to Spain not 
in an official capacity, but to look after the Basque Catholics and 
to reconcile them with the Catholics of General Franco. 


Yugoslavia. 

August 5th.—The Prefect of Belgrade issued a statement con- 
tradicting rumours which had been spread from Church quarters that 
the Patriarch Varnava had been poisoned. 

Dr. Matchek, the Croat leader, was stated to have issued a state- 
ment that for the Croats the conclusion of the Concordat was an 
irrelevant affair. 

Nine Ministers and 125 Deputies were reported to have been 
placed on the excommunication list. 

August 8th—The names of the excommunicated Ministers and 
Deputies in the Belgrade diocese, including Dr. Stoyadinovitch, were 
read out in all churches there. The only orthodox Minister exempted 
was General Maritch, Minister of War. Gendarmerie dispersed a 
demonstration against the Government at the Church of St. Sava, 
where the Patriarch was buried. 

The Government broadcast a reply to the excommunication, 
stating that it was contrary to both the State and the Church Con- 
stitutions, and that no Deputy could be called to account for a vote 
given in Parliament. 

August 9th.—Gendarmerie opened fire during riots at Bijelina, in 
Bosnia, after a meeting had been addressed by Dr. Janitch, a priest 
and Deputy, who was expelled from the Government party for his 
opposition to the Concordat Bill. Two persons were reported killed 
and two wounded. Similar agitation was reported in other parts of 
the country. 

August 10th.—It was reported that the Government had ordered 
the Public Prosecutor to open an investigation in connexion with the 
persistent rumours that the Patriarch Varnava had been poisoned. 

Dr. Matchek was alleged to have written to the Serbian Orthodox 
Church and to the Parliamentary Opposition in Belgrade, stating that 
the Croats did not require a Concordat, and adding: “if our con- 
centrated Cabinet is realized, my first proposal, and the first act of 
the Government, would be to withdraw the Concordat Bill. Thus 
religious peace in the country would be established.” 

The chief Regent, Prince Paul, received Bishop Simeon of Sabac, 
who was injured by the police in the recent disorders in Belgrade, to 
discuss the attitude of the Orthodox Church to the Concordat. 
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August 12th.—A hostile demonstration occurred at the Island of 
Vjs, in Dalmatia, when Bishop Gorazd, of Prague, head of the Orthodox 
Church in Czechoslovakia arrived with a party of Orthodox Czecho- 
slovaks. The Catholic population refused to allow the party to land. 
Leaflets were circulated in Belgrade accusing the Deputy Patriarch, 
Metropolitan Dositej of Zagreb, of poisoning the Patriarch Varnava. 

August 15th.—The Government issued a warning to the public 
against either spreading or giving credence to alarmist rumours 
circulated in the campaign against the Concordat, and announced 
drastic measures against rumour-mongers. 

Disorders occurred at a town some 40 miles from Belgrade and 
three people were killed when the police fired into a crowd which 
had gathered to hear the reading of the list of Ministers and Deputies 
excommunicated by the Orthodox Church. 

A Government statement accused the Opposition, particularly 
the extreme Left, of provoking the disorders, and said speakers had 
attacked the Concordat and tried to inflame the religious hatred of 
the masses. Sermons against the attitude of the Government were 
preached in several towns. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1937 


August 22nd ... Eleventh International Dairy Congress Berlin 
August 25th ... Workers’ Olympic Games a .. Antwerp 
August 27th ... International Conference on Youth Hostels Paris 


August 30th ... International Industrial Relations In- 
stitute... vin aS ie ... The Hague 
August 31st-Sept International University Federation for 
the League of Nations " ~— 
September 1st ... *Committee for Study of the Problem of 
Raw Materials .... — air os 


Budapest 


Geneva 


September 6th ... *Economic Committee _.... — .. Geneva 
September roth ... *98th Session of the League Council ... Geneva 
September 13th ... “Ordinary Session of the League Assembly Geneva 
October 7th ... *Technical Sub-Committee of the Fiscal 

Committee ond = ee ors 
October 11th .. *Fiscal Committee on Geneva 


October 11th-13th ..... Conference on Empire Migration and 
Development _.... seve 


Geneva 


London 


November st ... “Conference on the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism “— ane 


Geneva 
1938 
August 28th ... Eighth International Congress for His- 
torical Sciences ; Ztrich 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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Although Great Britain has enjoyed close financial and commercial relations 
with the republics of South America during the century and more which has elapsed 
since the Liberation, there is a dearth of books in this country giving a general 
picture of the South American scene to-day. The present volume is intended to 
contribute to the filling of this gap. 

It is divided into three parts. Part I describes the physical setting, the 
development of communications, and the distribution and composition of the popu- 
lation, and briefly traces the history of the ten republics. Part II deals in some 
detail with import and export trade and the recent changes in the direction of such 
trade, and an examination is made of the nature of British and U.S. investment. 
There is also a statistical appendix. Part III endeavours to set out current problems 
of education and cultural development, of the relations between Church and State, 
and of external relations. The text is illustrated by a series of maps. 
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This book attempts to answer two questions: Was the dismemberment of 
Hungary in 1918, under the Treaty of Trianon, justified in general and in detail, 
and would the reversal of all or part of its provisions to-day be justifiable or de- 
sirable? The book describes the political, national, and economic evolution of 
Hungary up to 1918, showing what were the forces making respectively for unity 
and for disruption ; traces the negotiations and considerations on the basis of which 
the frontiers were fixed ; and describes in detail the political and economic develop- 
ments in each of the Successor States since 1918. Finally it sums up the effect of 
these developments on the problem of revision. 
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